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predecessors. Thus we have a calm' and careful review of the decisions 
of others. In both Tatian and Athenagoras, in harmony with the 
method of the Index Apologeticus, he adopts a division of paragraphs 
into sections of a hundred words. The text is of such size and clearness 
as to make its perusal a delight, and not least serviceable are the refer- 
ence lists to names and citations. 

What one misses in this student's manual is an explanation of the 
abbreviations and the notation of both the text and the apparatus. An 
English translation of the brief German introductions to the various 
apologies should also have been added. In this day of continuously 
decreasing interest in linguistic study, when it is all the more essential 
that the results of the latest textual reconstruction should be made 
available to students who refuse to acquire or employ the Greek, one 
task remains for Professor Goodspeed — a new English translation of the 
apologists based on the corrected text. Many of us are hoping that it 
may soon appear. The new rendering should prove all the more service- 
able, if the Greek text accompanied it. 

C. H. MOEHLMANN 

Rochester Theological Seminary 
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Professor Stalker's latest volume 1 is a modest attempt to show in 
one particular area how the preacher may make larger use of the material 
with which the college furnishes him. The lectures which constitute the 
basis of this book were delivered in the United States, at the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary (of Richmond, Virginia) and Auburn Seminary. Pro- 
fessor Stalker has read widely in the field of psychology, and makes large 
use of recent more popular discussions of the subject. In the use of the 
term "Christian psychology" he intends to limit the area of his discus- 
sion and to distinguish it from biblical psychology and from recent 
so-called psychology of religion, which restricts itself so largely to the 
phenomena of conversion. Dr. Stalker's style is clear and straight- 
forward, and there can be no doubt that the book will make a contribu- 
tion to the psychological knowledge of many ministers. At the same 
time, the discriminating reader will be likely to feel that the system of 
theology to whose illumination this body of psychology is brought is by 
its very assumptions detached and unrelatable thereto. In other words, 

1 Christian Psychology. By James Stalker. New York and London: Hodder & 
Stoughton, 1914. 281 pages. $1 . 25 net. 
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if Professor Stalker makes consistent use of psychology as an instrument 
of interpretation, it will carry him a great deal farther than he has gone 
in this discussion; it will modify his biblicism, it will emphasize genetic 
and social factors which he has largely omitted, and it will suggest modi- 
fications of theological formulas which seem not to have occurred to him. 

T. Rhondda Williams is not a novice in theological popularization. 
In the volume just at hand 1 he gives us the faith by which he lives, a 
faith whose content he preaches in his ministry at Union Church, 
Brighton. It is rightly urged that " it is not from those who are indiffer- 
ent to the old that God chooses the apostles of the new." As a product 
of the older system, Mr. Williams would become a reformer of it. Thus 
it is in a reverent and constructive spirit that he discusses "Authority," 
"Inquiry," "Faith," "Realization," "Practical Spirituality," "Salva- 
tion," "The Hereafter," "The Church," and "Christianity and Social 
Ideals." All external authority is brushed aside with the observation 
that a final code would destroy initiative and progress. The whole soul 
of man — not intellect alone — responds to an inward urge which faith 
defines as personal, or — if not as personal — as superpersonal because it 
includes all personal values while not limited thereto. The deepest 
insight is that of the mystic who discovers the unity of all in God; yet 
many fail of this vision of God without thereby being rendered irreligious. 
However, the world needs the practical mystic, whose faith is not a blind 
alley but a thoroughfare. What appears to be a pretty vigorous pan- 
theism is revealed in chap, vii, where the author speaks of "the illusion 
of separateness [from God] which is the source of all our sins." Jesus is 
world-Savior through his unique power of revealing truth and kindling 
love, etc. Whether consistently or not, the author pleads for faith in 
the survival of death by the individual. He holds that the church will 
survive while it continues to be useful and no longer. The liberal church 
cannot insist upon any one form of confession as a basis of membership, 
nor can baptism and the Lord's Supper be made obligatory. While there 
is much that is suggestive in this discussion, it suffers at vital points from 
a measure of homiletical haziness. 

In The Present Relations of Science and Religion 2 we have a discussion 
by one who — as ex-president of the British Association — is presumably 
a competent scientist. The author holds that the recent advances in 

1 The Working Faith of a Liberal Theologian. By T. Rhondda Williams. London : 
Williams & Norgate, 1014. xiii+264 pages. $1.50. 

3 The Present Relations of Science and Religion. By T. G. Bonney. New York: 
Fleming H. Revell, 1913. x+2 12 pages. $1.50. 
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science have in no way made theism more difficult. The first two chap- 
ters give us the evidence for a great process of evolution in the inorganic 
and organic world; and it is in this part of the discussion, it may be said, 
that the author speaks with greatest authority. He then argues for a 
revelation through which God has led men "gradually onwards and 
upwards, giving them such knowledge as they could bear"; for the pos- 
sibility and place of miracles — as happenings beyond the measure of 
current human knowledge; for the credibility of Christianity, as involv- 
ing the miraculous birth of Jesus and a physical resurrection; for the 
doctrine of the Trinity, which science illustrates through analogies from 
the fields of chemistry and zoology. The discussion closes with an apt 
admonition of the clergy, and a plea that both scientist and clergyman 
recognize the God of nature as one with the God of revelation. 

Charles H. Brent, Protestant Episcopal Bishop of the Philippines, 
sets forth in nine brief chapters a popular apologetic for a very conserva- 
tive theological position. 1 The book gains its title from the first chapter, 
and this title can scarcely be said to be apt for the body of the discussion. 
The commonplaces of experience are treated as the chief Christian evi- 
dences; the Apostles' Creed is construed as a supreme declaration of the 
greatness of love and an evidence that God is triune because he is love; 
the apparent dimness of the spiritual world is interpreted as an evidence 
of God's love; if we admit that God is love, the incarnation follows of 
necessity; we are assured that the Virgin-birth is a remarkable deviation 
from nature, although in itself parthenogenesis is a commonplace of 
nature; the Virgin-birth is a "standing index pointing to the unique 
personality and character of our Lord"; from the Virgin-birth the dis- 
cussion takes us to the Jesus of the passion and of the resurrection, in 
this matter following closely the subject-matter of the Apostles' Creed 
and overlooking the important fact that the things most vital to the 
Christian conception of Jesus are the things which the Creed wholly 
omits. 

In The Faith of a Christian," we have a shilling edition of a volume of 
apologetics which appeared first in 1904, and which found a wide reading. 
The discussion covers the usual field of general apologetics, and, while 
conservative, is thought-provoking and affords an excellent example of 
the older type of evangelical apologetic. A somewhat similar, though 

1 The Revelation of Discovery. By Charles H. Brent. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1915. 129 pages. $1.00. 

2 The Faith of a Christian. By Bernard Lucas. London: Macmillan, 1914. 
vi+216 pages, is. net. 
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slighter discussion, we find in William Temple's volume, The Faith and 
Modern Thought,* which appeared first in ioio, and has since appeared 
in frequent reprints. While this discussion is less extended than the 
preceding, it makes a more modem approach to the field. The writer 
is abreast of modern thought in the critical and philosophical realms, 
and has an admirable ability to present his argument compactly. 

A question which every human generation repeats is discussed by 
John Haynes Holmes in his recent volume, Is Death the End? 2 Mr. 
Holmes contributes nothing new to the argument for immortality, but 
the volume is an interesting and well-written resume" of the standard 
arguments. The style, the abundance of allusion, the frequent quota- 
tions betray Mr. Holmes as preacher and rhetorician rather than as 
logician and philosopher. Nevertheless, he has read widely in the litera- 
ture of this subject, he has organized his material well, and he is the 
preacher of a great hope. 

Henry B. Robins 

Rochester Theological Seminary 



THE SEARCH FOR SALVATION 

Taylor's Deliverance 3 is a charmingly written sketch of various 
attempts which have been made by the human spirit to deliver itself 
from nature's limitations and to establish "an adjustment between the 
instincts and faculties of human nature and the powers conceivably 
controlling its accomplishment and destiny." The beginnings of this 
struggle for spiritual deliverance are found in Chaldaea and Egypt. In 
the former land the means employed toward this end are chiefly cere- 
monial, but in Egypt the notion of morality as a basis for rewards and 
punishments seems to have held a larger place. The Chinese sages 
sought deliverance by following the path of duty, or by detaching them- 
selves from life's entanglements. In India annihilation of individuality 
was made the goal of achievement; while Zarathushtra advocated a 
militant dualism in which man by devotion to the Prince of Righteous- 
ness triumphed over evil. The prophets of Israel based their hope upon 

1 The Faith and Modern Thought. Six Lectures by William Temple. London: 
Macmillan, 1914. xi+172 pages. 2s. 6d. net. 

' Is Death the End? By John Haynes Holmes. New York and London: G. P. 
Putnam's Sons, 191s- xi+378 pages. $1 . 50. 

3 Deliverance: The Freeing of the Spirit in the Ancient World. By Henry Osborn 
Taylor. New York: Macmillan, 1915. vii+294 pages. $1.25. 



